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LEADERSHIP THROUGH LEARNING 



By William Warner Bishop, Librarian, University of Michigan 



This is the commencement season. Up 
and down the land in the past three weeks 
thousands of young people have assembled 
for their final exercises in school and col- 
lege and university. Hundreds of com- 
mencement orations, perfervid or quiet, 
hortatory or reflective, have been addressed 
to fond parents and their graduating off- 
spring, while teachers and professors have 
listened with a touch of wearied reminis- 
cence to well-worn truth, to lofty aspira- 
tion, to solemn admonition. Diverse as 
these addresses have been, different in 
quality, in manner and in topic, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that one reflection, one 
phase has been absent from no one of them. 
Whatever his theme, whatever his purpose, 
it is a poor commencement orator who does 
not at some moment of his discourse ad- 
dress the graduates as "the future leaders 
of the community." Nay more, it is on 
this postulate of future leadership that 
most of the solemn warning of responsi- 
bility and the ardent exhortation to serious 
use of training and of the fruits of study 
is grounded. To the coming leaders of 
thought, of action does the commencement 
orator appeal. Not to those who will prove 
average American citizens or commonplace 
voters and toilers are his eloquent periods 
addressed. They are, so generations have 
been told, the choice spirits who shall lead 
the hosts, shall guide the republic, shall 
mold the destinies of nations yet unborn. 

With what sardonic inward grins and 
grimaces do old and worldly-wise teachers 
listen to these familiar phrases! And in 
how many audiences have the real powers 
that be, snatching a hasty hour from busi- 
ness in deference to paternal interest or 
maternal pride, instinctively muttered 
derisive comment on the foolishness of the 
wise men. For both sorts — the veteran 
teacher and the real leader of men — 
diverse as are their aims and their outlook 
on life — know by bitter experience that 



while many are called, few are chosen. A 
generation hence it may well be true — and 
probably will be — that our leaders are 
mainly school and college bred. It is not 
so now, nor has it ever been so in the his- 
tory of this republic. While our uni- 
versities count their presidents and their 
distinguished senators and representatives 
by scores, there have been hundreds of 
equal power and weight who have known 
no academic halls or scholastic training — 
to say nothing of the men in the back- 
ground who made them all presidents and 
senators and representatives. While our 
technical schools have turned out great 
engineers, railroad builders, masters of in- 
dustry, it is not from them that Harri- 
man, Westinghouse, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Ford, Edison graduated, but from the hard 
school of business and industry. What 
man who will run over the list of those 
who have truly led thought and action in 
our country from its beginnings on this 
shore to its achievements on the Pacific 
can affirm that scholastic training produced 
all these leaders? Some of them it did pro- 
duce, — and we may thank God for them, — 
Jefferson, Hamilton, the Adamses, Madison, 
Webster, Sumner, Roosevelt and Wilson. 
But no college counts among its alumni 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Jackson and 
Lincoln. Least of all is it true that the 
majority of our school and college gradu- 
ates become leaders of men. 

Why is this so? We are all agreed that 
the education received in college and pro- 
fessional school leaves on men and women 
a stamp of quality and fineness. We are 
convinced beyond possibility of doubt that 
without formal education the attainment 
of certain valued and almost vital at- 
tributes is generally so difficult as to be 
almost impossible. Even those very men 
who by reason of native force and ability, 
by sheer pluck and unending toil, have 
reached posts of leadership and large use 
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fulness without formal education are as a 
rule most anxious that their sons and 
daughters shall have the very training they 
have lacked. None of us belittles or 
derides formal training; least of all the 
librarian of a university. 

But if there be this gap between ex- 
pectation and result, if our colleges and 
schools do not train leaders as such, where 
are our leaders trained and what school 
produces them? We are, said Mr. Lowell, 
the "most common-schooled people on 
earth" — "and," he added, "the least edu- 
cated." His observation will not always 
be true, but there still remains ample 
justification for it. It is the school of 
experience, the laboratory of business, the 
seminar of competition that produce the 
real leaders of opinion and of action. And 
in our universities it is probably contact 
with his fellows that brings into con- 
sciousness a man's qualities of leadership 
rather than instruction in classes and lec- 
ture rooms. One of President Wilson's 
keenest observations on university life was 
his dictum that fully as much education was 
going on between the hours of four in the 
afternoon and eight in the morning as be- 
tween eight and four. It is a matter of 
common observation that the leaders of 
student opinion and action are but seldom 
those whose class standing is of the first 
rank. The intense specialization of our 
day in all our universities doubtless con- 
tributes to this failure to develop qualities 
of leadership. Few undergraduates — or 
graduate students, for that matter, — com- 
bine high attainments in one field with 
comprehensive grasp of many fields, or 
unite scholarship with an ability to meet 
many men on terms of equality and in- 
telligence. 

And yet no lasting and effective leader- 
ship is found which is not based on knowl- 
edge. A moment's reflection will convince 
anyone of this elemental truth. Take our 
own calling, for instance; this very 
A. L. A. of ours. We have had our leaders, 
and of most of them we have been proud — 
and justly. To mention only the dead — 
who will deny sound learning and high 



attainment to Cutter, Winsor, Poole, 
Thwaites, Larned, Spofford, Billings? 
Somehow these men, and others like them, 
combined a rare knowledge of their pro- 
fession with an ability to use that knowl- 
edge effectively. They not only knew, but 
they knew hoio. So it is in almost ary 
field. It is the man who knows and who 
knows how that stands at the top. Even 
in the realm of politics, that most hopeless 
of all callings from the scholar's viewpoint, 
it is the man who knows the ins and outs 
of the game, who knows mere, and knows 
how to work the machine, that commands 
followers and gets results. Leadership is 
a combination of certain personal qualities 
with sheer ability and knowledge even in 
politics. In every other walk of life it is 
even more conspicuously true that on 
knowledge and the ability to use it well 
and honorably are based distinction and 
honor and power. 

Political philosophers have always been 
doubtful about the matter of leadership 
in a democracy. More than ever today 
when the very foundations of the social 
structure seem rent and torn, when half 
the world is engaged in deadly strife, and 
when both the alarmist and the pacifist 
are dinning in our ears discordant cries, 
are beards wagged and heads shaken over 
the sad state of this poor republic, bereft 
of sane leadership and dependent on the 
whim of erratic demos. We have, say 
these gloomy philosophers both old and 
new, no hereditary leaders to guide our 
thought and action, we have no rulers 
divinely appointed. We have no ruling 
class. We have not even a leading class. 
We lack great families in whom is vested 
a tradition of leadership, whose many 
generations have served the state honor- 
ably and well. We are left to ourselves, 
and not to folk like you and me, at least 
passably educated and with some power of 
reason, but to a host of unintelligent and 
ignorant citizens with the power of vot- 
ing but with no other asset for governing. 
Only our geographical isolation has pre- 
served us thus far from destruction. So 
runs the burden of these modern vates 
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malorum, of late a numerous crew, lament- 
ing our lack of an aristocracy, of hereditary 
leaders, of trained governors. 

In truth the situation is serious enough 
without the groans of the calamity howler. 
On all sides we see facing us new prob- 
lems both internal and external. Our old 
world is making itself over very fast, and 
it is entirely likely that the next thirty 
years will not be a comfortable period for 
any people. In these United States the 
frontier period is pretty definitely closed, 
despite the fact that its needs and condi- 
tions are reflected in the great body of our 
public institutions and laws. It is perfectly 
patent — though not always perceived in 
Washington — that the old-fashioned politi- 
cal thinker and his machinery both mental 
and moral are out of date and doomed. 
The man who shouts for the Old Flag — and 
the post-offices — is not the sort that 
twentieth century constituencies are most 
keen to return to office. In fact, I think it 
may be said safely, it is exactly in times 
of emergency both social and political that 
the people instinctively turn for leadership 
to the men who both know and know how. 
Knowledge plus efficiency plus character 
becomes vastly attractive in times of stress 
and strain. The leadership which a 
democracy will require — and will get — in 
such times as are ahead of us is no 
demagoguery or chauvinism. These have 
their day — and unfortunately it is some- 
times a long one. But with the need there 
arise the men to meet it, and they will 
be men of that sort of practical learning 
who can unite the best thought of the past 
with a keen perception of the needs of the 
present. They will be men of vision — but 
not visionaries, scholars — but not scholas- 
tics. The man who knows and who can 
apply his knowledge is the sort of leader 
American society needs at the present, and 
will need vastly more in the future. We 
need him in business, in the professions, in 
politics, in industry, in our military and 
our civil service. Sound learning and the 
ability to use it must perforce form the 
basis of leadership in the present temper 
of the world. It takes but a glance at the 



frightful struggle in Europe to see that th« 
man who knows, who can use his knowl- 
edge and who can be trusted has come 
to the fore in the relentless sifting of war. 
Even so will our own problems — less dread- 
ful, if not less pressing — demand and (I 
believe) secure — a leadership based on the 
three fundamentals — learning, skill, char- 
acter. 

Well, supposing that all this is true, what 
has it to do with libraries and librarians? 
Granted the thesis — and you do not all 
grant it, I am sure — what place has it on 
the program of the A. L. A.? The topic 
has, perhaps, at least one vital application 
to our own work. We cannot well fore- 
cast the future librarian of distinction 
along any other lines than those I have just 
indicated. Who of us will venture to 
deny that the successful leader among 
librarians must combine an intimate and 
minute knowledge of library processes and 
details with an ability to put that knowl- 
edge to efficient practical use? As librar- 
ians we have a three-fold duty, to gather 
and conserve our material (books), to ar- 
range it to serve the needs of our genera- 
tion (classification and catalog) and to 
exploit it to the best interest of the com- 
munity (service). No one of these divisions 
of our calling can be conceived apart from 
learning, skill, and character. And it is 
primarily his learning which gives distinc- 
ton to a librarian's other qualities. 

In fact, it is a fair question in the 
present state of the world's knowledge 
whether it is possible to conceive any ex- 
tensive and deep learning apart from books 
in libraries. So closely is the actual knowl- 
edge of the present woven with the record 
of each science and art, that it is im- 
possible as a rule to say, "On this side 
of the line lies the past with its error 
and its truth, and on that the reality as 
men see it today." In few, if any, lines of 
work is learning divorced from books. The 
physical and natural sciences, the applied 
sciences and technology seek in books the 
record of their progress. Without that 
record (largely in journals, to be sure) 
they must depend on memory and tradition 
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for a feeble and groping advance. It is 
almost impossible to conceive nowadays 
any branch of knowledge which is not 
based, on the recorded progress of the past, 
whether that past be distant or very recent. 
No science, no discipline, no branch of 
learning under our modern conditions 
flourishes for long aside and apart from 
its record in books. The laboratory and 
the factory demand the library as truly 
and persistently as does the historian's 
study or the philosopher's cabinet. The 
practical arts of life, the daily work of 
the world, are also — to a less extent in- 
deed — dependent more and more in our 
complex social organization on recorded 
knowledge. Preeminence In almost any 
field is more and more an ability to put 
book-learning to vital and practical use. 
To cite but one example from the hideous 
conflict in Europe; the change which has 
come over warfare because of the develop- 
ment of artillery. Can you conceive the 
makers of these dread modern engines of 
destruction creating them without a knowl- 
edge of mathematical ballistics, of metal- 
lurgical chemistry, of the properties of 
high explosives, and a host of intensely 
technical subjects? And where did they 
get this knowledge which has enabled ships 
to destroy other ships below the horizon 
line? From the record in books of each 
successive step in these various and mani- 
fold sciences. 

If, then, leadership is conditioned by 
knowledge, and knowledge largely by the 
variety, extent, and availability of books, 
we may well pause to reflect a while on 
the competence of American libraries as 
regards their books. Is our democracy 
furnished as it should be to aid the man 
who aspires to leadership through his 
knowledge? How far are our resources 
adequate to the demands now actually 
made on them and likely soon to be made 
even more insistently? I shall not inquire 
as to our willingness to make our material 
available, our efficiency in arranging it, 
our power and desire to advertise. But 
have we the goodst Can American science, 
art, philosophy, criticism, history, litera- 



ture discover in any (or all) our libraries 
its needed and, indeed vital, food? Here 
is a question we may well ask ourselves in 
an honest spirit of searching inquiry. How 
well is your library equipped to serve the 
real leaders of your community? We are 
not to ask ourselves whether we do a good 
work, a useful work, but can we do a vital 
work for our day? Can we supply the 
man who knows with the means of 
broadening and deepening his knowledge? 
Do we own the books we should? 

In general, we do not. We have hosts 
of libraries throughout this land. We have 
many large libraries. We have a few huge 
libraries. But we do not yet have any- 
thing approaching in point of completeness 
the British Museum or the BibliothSque 
Nationale. Dr. Richardson's survey of our 
actual owning of scientific journals pub- 
lished at the Atlanta Conference in 1899 
would doubtless require great revision and 
restatement if made at the present day. 
But even granted all the magnificent prog- 
ress of these seventeen years — for it has 
been magnificent — a survey of the same or 
related fields would show no startling gains 
over the situation in 1899. Only fair prog- 
ress has been made in supplying our funda- 
mental needs in the sciences, taking the 
country as a whole. We have some splendid 
examples of specialization — the Surgeon- 
General's Library, the John Crerar Library, 
the John Carter Brown Library, the United 
Engineering Societies Library in New 
York, the Wisconsin Historical Society's 
Library, and others which will occur to 
you at once, particularly in highly techni- 
cal fields such as law and chemistry. But 
not even the libraries maintained by the 
Federal Government have yet come within 
sight of the point of saturation (if I may 
be allowed the figure) in their respective 
lines. Our American scientists, techni- 
cians, historians, economists, jurists, have 
not at their command, even with our pres- 
ent development of inter-library loans, such 
resources as are at the disposal of their 
British, French, German, and Austrian 
colleagues. We have a splendid beginning, 
but it is only a beginning. We sorely need 
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to study co-operative buying and co-opera- 
tive use. We must work together and not 
at random or at cross-purposes if we are 
to put American libraries in a full state 
of preparedness to serve American leaders 
of thought and action. The very eminence 
achieved by the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library, the Harvard 
University Library, the Boston Public 
Library, and Yale University Library (to 
mention only some of our millionaires) de- 
mands of them and of the rest of us that 
we all work together to the end that no 
real scholar be let and hindered in his 
work by the absence from these United 
States of the books his work demands. 

At this point I may perhaps enter a 
caveat. Let no one suppose that I for a 
moment ignore or underrate the service of 
our libraries on other than the purely in- 
formational or scholastic side. This is not 
the place, nor am I, perhaps, the man, to 
pay just tribute to the devoted labors of 
those pioneers who have brought libraries 
into being throughout this land. We are 
not now discussing the value to our people 
of the stores of poetry, fiction, literature, 
and art which our libraries are supplying 
to an ever-widening clientele. The worth 
and value of recreative reading no one 
feels more keenly than I. Did our libraries 
serve no other purpose, they would still 
have an ample excuse for being in their 
function of providing good, wholesome, 
attractive, inspiring books for their com- 
munities. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that frequently the lack of such food for 
the soul in libraries of the learned type is 
one of their greatest weaknesses. 

Are we competent on the side of service? 
In general we are. Nowhere in the world 
is the scholar less hampered by rule or 
petty regulation, less hindered by imper- 
fect or wanting records, more helped by 
specially trained librarians. We have de- 
veloped a professional spirit, and it is a 
spirit of service worthy of comparison with 
the best ideals of the medical or other 
learned professions. The note of service 
is insistent in all our gatherings, all our 
schools, all our libraries. Despite indi- 



vidual cases of grudging use of facilities, 
of poor catalogs or worse schemes of ar- 
rangement, despite all those deficiencies of 
buildings, staff, equipment which we know 
too well, it remains true that the American 
librarian has developed technical efficiency 
to a high degree, has shown a public spirit 
and a zeal in his work which have won 
hearty recognition from the community. I 
need not fear an accusation of self-praise 
when I affirm that on the side of service 
we are prepared to render real and vital 
aid to research and to learning. More than 
that, we are seeking to find out the actual 
needs of our communities and constit- 
uencies, to bring the library home to them, 
to render not only a willing and competent, 
but an intelligent and sympathetic service. 
But such generalizations as these seldom 
carry conviction. They represent at best 
an opinion, and give but small measure of 
the grounds on which judgment has been 
reached. Consider, however, the actual 
facts revealed by a few experiences. Cer- 
tain members of a committee appointed to 
survey the needs of the scientific and prac- 
tical work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture declared to me a few months since 
that, — notwithstanding the existence of the 
splendid library facilities of Washington, — 
not the least of which is the Library of 
that Department, — notwithstanding all that 
well-known bibliographic work which has 
been so well done in the various bureaus 
of the Department, — the botanist, the 
zoologist, the expert in farm management 
and the agricultural chemist were mani- 
festly and painfully worse off in the way of 
vitally necessary books than were their 
colleagues in England, France and Ger- 
many. The United States government, said 
these gentlemen, should spend a hundred 
thousand dollars a year for five years to give 
the scientist in applied botany and zoology 
the books they absolutely require in order 
to do satisfactory work for the American 
people. No one who knows the government 
service will accuse these men and others 
like them of being visionaries and dream- 
ers. The man who was most emphatic in 
voicing the demand for more, and yet 
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more, books has successfully introduced 
into America the cultivation of the date 
palm in the desert country of our South- 
west, has brought the high-priced Egyptian 
cotton to successful commercial growth on 
the irrigated lands of Arizona with a yield 
which a few years since was five bales and 
last year was over a million, and has 
brought under contribution for the benefit 
of this country the native and cultivated 
fruits of regions as far asunder as 
China and the Sahara desert. When such 
men tell me they can't do their work well 
because we do not have in this country — 
or librarians can not find for them — the 
books they want, I feel it is up to us to 
take notice. 

Most of you are familiar with the efforts 
made some years since by a committee of 
the American Historical Association to lo- 
cate in our libraries copies of the funda- 
mental collections of sources of European 
history. Now it is probably true that the 
prosperity of the country and the quality 
of its leadership can hardly be shown to 
be dependent on at least a sufficient supply 
of these monumental works. But how shall 
we divorce institutions, politics, govern- 
ment from their origins and from the long 
story of their growth? Without these 
sources, how shall we train historians or 
aid them to develop? Are we not heirs of 
European life and culture? In this complex 
of nationalities which we call the United 
States can we afford to be without the rec- 
ord of any and all European nationalities? 
No one library — save perhaps Harvard — 
if my memory does not fail me — was shown 
to have even a working majority of the 
sources of European history when this 
inquiry was begun. Surely the resultant 
purchases alone have justified Dr. Richard- 
son's undertaking. 

Last winter at the Bibliographical So- 
ciety's meeting at Chicago a young Ameri- 
can scholar read a most illuminating — 
almost an epoch-making — paper on the 
sources of Slavic bibliography. One by 
one he unfolded for us the checkered and 
painful record of bibliographic labor in 
Russia, Poland, Croatia, Bohemia, and so 



on. At the conclusion of the paper I turned 
to the librarian of one of our large uni- 
versities with the query: "How many 
of those titles do you suppose you have 
in your library?" "Perhaps five per cent," 
was the answer. At Michigan we proved 
not to have even that many, although our 
collection of bibliographies is by no means 
to be despised; in fact, we have been rather 
proud of it. Comment is unnecessary, 
when one considers that in Michigan we 
have at least two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people of Slavic origin. 

Take the case of the chemical industries 
as another example. If there is any one 
branch of science pretty well covered by 
American libraries, chemical technology is 
probably that one. And yet an expert in 
but one branch of metallurgical chemistry, 
a scientist who was also an expert 
bibliographer, had to work in half a dozen 
different cities, resorting continually to 
inter-library loans, before he could secure 
for abstracting the greater portion of his 
references on vanadium alone. Even then 
he had in reserve enough references to 
justify a trip to Europe at the expense of 
his employers. The great chemical in- 
dustries of Detroit are writing to us almost 
weekly inquiring about journals of which 
we can get no track in our card and other 
■bibliographies. The very fact that we can 
get them so much very properly renders 
them irritable when we have to tell them 
we don't know where a set can be found. 

I might go on — and any other librarian 
here might do the same — showing field 
after field in which the existing and 
recorded literature of value is not well cov- 
ered in our American libraries. In the 
very nature of things it can not be other- 
wise at present. We are after all a very 
young people. Our libraries are not old — 
as men count age in Asia and Europe. 
What I have just said but lends emphasis 
and point to those oft repeated injunctions 
of previous conferences. We must co- 
operate in service to bring out the full 
power of what we have. We must co- 
operate in buying to make our money 
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count for th« most. We must help each 
other by every bibliographic device we can 
invent. We must organize for mutual serv- 
ice of our communities. If leadership 
through learning means anything, on us 
in large measure rests the burden of pro- 



viding the means of learning. If the man 
who knows needs to increase his knowledge 
— as he always will — we must not fail him. 
We must have the books for him. How 
we shall bring him and the books together 
is another story. 



ESTABLISHING LIBRARIES UNDER DIFFICULTIES 



By Mabel Wilkinson, Organizer and County Librarian, Cody, Wyoming 



In December, 1914, the Wheatland Li- 
brary Association donated its collection of 
about two thousand volumes, a brick build- 
ing with two rooms, and a splendid corner 
lot to Platte County, Wyoming. 

The Association had been formed in 1896 
by the ladies of Wheatland, first as a read- 
ing circle for mutual benefit, and later for 
the purpose of establishing a subscription 
library. The library evolved under the 
auspices of this organization was composed 
largely of fiction, and was supported by an 
assessment of one dollar in annual dues 
from each member. When the Association 
was three years old, Mr. Carey of the 
Wyoming Land and Development Company, 
and later Governor of Wyoming, donated a 
fine corner lot for a library building. 
Through donations and subscriptions from 
the entire community the present building 
was erected in 1901. Prior to this, the 
books were housed in the home of Dr. Rig- 
den. For a number of years the collec- 
tion was cared for, and circulated by volun- 
teer attendants, the building being open 
Saturday afternoons for such service. Nat- 
urally as the collection increased the service 
became very unsatisfactory, and toward 
the last the books were becoming a "white 
elephant" on the hands of the Association. 

In October, 1914, several members were 
present at a meeting of the Women's Fed- 
eration of Clubs, and while there became 
greatly interested in an address on library 
extension, given by Mr. Hadley, of Den- 
ver. After consulting Mr. Hadley regard- 
ing the county library law, which Wyoming 
has had since 1886 and from which the 



residents while paying taxes annually for 
library purposes had been getting no re- 
turns in the majority of cases — most of 
them not even being aware that the state 
has such a law — the Wheatland library 
trustees found that if they wished to do- 
nate a collection of books, a building, or 
anything pertaining to library work to any 
county, the county would be obliged to ac- 
cept the gift. The law provides also for 
the appointment of three trustees who shall 
be responsible for securing an organizer, a 
competent librarian, and see that a tax of 
not less than one-eighth, nor more than 
one-half mill on the dollar be provided for 
the organization, furnishing, and perma- 
nent support of the library according to ap- 
proved library methods, and that all books 
purchased from the county fund be in- 
structive and of a nature to improve the 
mind and character of the reader. 

After the report from its delegates, the 
W. T. K. Club of Wheatland appointed a 
committee to confer with the trustees of 
the Library Association, and through their 
efforts the collection, building, and lot 
were formally deeded to Platte County. 
The following February an organizer was 
secured for a term of four months to get 
everything in working order and plan ex- 
tension work in advance, "on a strictly 
county basis." 

The organization was begun at once and 
has progressed steadily and rapidly since. 
In addition to the necessary technical 
work, special entertainments were ar- 
ranged for the purpose of raising funds 
with which to purchase new books, as the 



